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NTERNATIONAL HARVESTER offers 
[econ today at prices lower than ever 

before. While the prices of commodities 
are considerably increased today over the 
1913 level, McCormick-Deering tractor prices 
are now about 4o per cent lower than in 1913. 
And these much lower prices are for a very 
much better farm power plant in every way. 


In the important matter of fuel costs and 
tractor upkeep, the advantage is all on the 
side of the tractor. Corn, oats, and hay are 
now at about the same levels as in the 1921 
depression, but gasoline today shows a 46 per 
cent drop in price from the low point of 1921. 
Gasoline fuel for tractor operation costs much 
less today than the hay and grain consumed by 
horses doing the same work. 


Labor is the big item in farm production 
costs. One man with a tractor, doing from 
two to four times as much work in a day 


Ask any McCormick-Deering 
dealer to show you the New 
3-plow FARMALL, illus- 
trated at the left. The Farm- 
all is now made in 2 and 
?.plow sizes. 


« » 


Analysis of 47 farmers’ 
crop cost records proves 
that if a man could get all 
his horse feed for nothing it 
would still cost him 70 cents 
an acre more to use horses 
than to use a tractor. 
Horses eat every day the 
year around; the tractor 
asks for fuel only when 
it is working. 


TRACTOR PRICES ARE LOWER 


THAN EVER 
... and Gasoline 


Is Cheaper Than 
Horse Feed 


as another man with a team of horses, has 
in his control the most powerful wedge to 
widen the gap between cost and selling price 
— and that means PROFIT. 


A McCormick-Deering Tractor is the 
soundest investment for the farm. The 
McCormick-Deering dealer has the 10-20, 
the 15-30, and the two Farmalls on display. 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY 


606 So. Michigan Ave. 


OF AMERICA 


(Incorporated) 


Chicago, Illinois 


McCORMICK-DEERING 


15-30 « 


FARMALL » 


10-20 
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WH a G-E motor-driven grinder, operat- 
ing automatically, a fresh supply of 


ound feed can easily be maintained at a cost 

elow other methods. A General Electric motor 
will fill the silo at a lower cost than it can be 
done in any other way. 


With electricity and General Electric equip- 
ment there is new efficiency and economy in 
prsiee water, cooling milk, baling and 

oisting hay, elevating grain, shelling corn, 
milking, and in bottle washing. 


There are dozens of new valuable applications 
and time savers—the G-E Sunlamp to aid in 
keeping the herd healthy, electric clippers, 
electric insect traps, ventilating fans, and water 
heaters. 


One farmer says:—‘‘For less than a cent’s 
worth of electricity 1 now grind a bushel of 
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There are 200 practical applications of electricity and of 

General Electric equipment to farming. Consult your electric 

bower company or electrical dealer —find out which of these 
labor-savers will bring you the greatest immediate profit. 


Electricity brings 
new profits in the 
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shelled corn or barley. The fine grinding of oats 
costs me less than 2 cents a bushel, and for a 
little more than 3 cents I can grind a bushel of 
alfalfa through a 3/16-in. screen.” 


Another farmer says:—‘‘An electric water sys- 
tem supplies fresh water to the cows by means 
of drinking cups, increasing the milk flow 20 

cent. The electric milking machine makes 
it possible for one man todo the milking in an 
hour, where previously it took three men to 
do it in the same time.” 


If your dairy is not completely electrified, it 
will pay you to investigate the various electric 
aids to greater profit. © 


Send for our new booklet, ‘‘Electric Helpers 
for the Farm.’’ Address Room 315, Building 6, 
General Electric Company, Schenectady, N. Y. 


Friday evening at 8:30 o'clock (Eastern Standard Time) and in the General 
Electric Program every Saturday evening over a nation-wide N.B.C. Network 


GENERAL@ELECTRIC 


CcitTi£s 


{ Join us in the General Electric Farm Program from WGY, Schenectady, every | 


SALES ENGINEERING 


SERVICE IN 
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Made to Last 
Time more than wear is the test of 
quality. Rubber Goods. Here are 


articles of rubber that will not dis- 





appoint you at the moment they are 

needed. Of quality material, in the 

first place, and thoroughly made and 

reinforced at the points of stress. 
And priced no higher! 


The Hill Drug Store 


C. W. Daniels, Pharmacist 
328 College Avenue Ithaca, N. Y. 












The Cornell Shop 


Opposite ‘Cascadilla 
105 Dryden Road 
































Books for Students 


If you buy bread and butter you insist that they 
be good. When you buy books get the latest edition. 
The Co-op. is here to serve you. It was founded by 
students. Trade exclusively at the Co-op. 


Supplies of All Kinds 


The Simplex ring notebook is almost as well known as the Co-op. 
itself. There is one cover still in use after twenty years of service. Buy 
Carter’s Ryto ink and a Waterman pen. Twenty designs in die stamped 
writing paper makes it possible for us to please you. 
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Choosing a Chicken Farm 


HE demand for chicken farms is 

so steady that it is profitable for 
anyone interested in land to have a 
general idea of the requirements, pit- 
falls and income possibilities of poul- 
try farming from a real estate stand- 
point. 

Though there are no statistics to 
show how much property is sold each 
year for poultry farming, it is esti- 
mated that it is about ten percent of 
all farm sales. Also, a good per- 
centage of the suburban lot proposi- 
tins are undoubtedly sold for 
chicken farms. 


Though there are many prccau- 
tions to observe upon going into 
poultry farming, there are many ad- 
vantages of the business. It is a 
clean, healthy, outdoor business in 
which the owner is his own boss. It 
isa business in which the whole fam- 
ily may help and earn a part of the 
labor income. For instance, if the 
farm is on a state road the road- 
stand market for eggs, and even live 
poultry, may be managed part of the 
time by the wife or one of the chil- 
dren. The work of feeding the 
chickens or gathering the eggs is not 
too hard for any other member of 
the family. In fact, in case of sick- 
ness or absence from the farm, al- 
most any member of the family can 
temporarily substitute at any re- 
quired work. This substitution of 
family labor is a decided advantage 
in the business, especially while a be- 
ginner is getting on his feet. 


By “chicken farms” is meant any 
property where the chief source of 
income is from poultry products. 
There is a school of poultry farmers 
that advocates one acre chicken 
farms, claiming to keep 3,000. chick- 
ens on one acre, which can be done 
where all the feed is bought. How- 
ever, with such crowding there is 
likely to be more risk of loss from 
disease. The popular demand among 
many agents, is for farms of three 
to five acres for people who intend 
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to keep 200 to 2,000 chickens. Per- 
sons desiring to keep 3,000 to 5,000 
chickens need five to fifteen acres of 
land unless they want to raise part 
of their own chicken feed, in which 


case they need about twice as much 
land. 


HE POULTRY business may be 
started in a small way, or even as 
a side line, while one is learning the 
business. In fact, experience is the 
costliest thing about the poultry busi- 
ness, and it far better to start in a 


Two-story building housing 2,500 hens 
on Orange County, N. Y., commercial 


poultry farm. 
—Courtesy Property 


small way than to start in a big way 
and have to pay high for experience. 
The latest ideas on poultry farming 
including the rearing of chicks, feed- 
ing and management for egg pro- 
duction and marketing of poultry 
products, can be secured from the 
free bulletins issued by the United 
States Department of Agriculture, at 
Washington, and the various state 
agricultural experiment stations. A 
prospective poultry farmer should 
certainly get these bulletins. It would 
pay, also, to invest a few dollars in 
the best books on the subject, and 
subscribe to a couple of good poultry 
magazines. 

If a poultry farm buyer has never 
raised chickens and does not want to 
take the time to learn the business 
by working on a poultry farm for a 
year, it might be well to hire an ex- 
perienced man to work for him for 
the first season. Almost as much 
could be learned from the right hired 


man as could be learned by working 
on a poultry farm. 

In selecting a site for a poultry 
farm it is far more important to 
choose a place where the things 
which cannot be changed, such as lo- 
cation, social life, possibility of in- 
crease in land value, etc., are as near 
ideal as possible, than it is to favor 
a place because of buildings, im- 
provements or other things which 
can easily be changed. In so many 
lines of business the capital is for the 
most part lost if the enterprise is dis- 
continued. But the larger portion of 
the real estate part of an investment 
in chicken farming may be recovered 
if a person decides to sell out and 
often a profit can be made if the 
original purchase was wise. 

If land on the edge of a growing 
town is chosen the probable rise in 
value from a real estate investment 
standpoint deserves consideration. A 
much higher price can profitably be 
paid for a farm that should increase 
in value, due to coming improve- 
ments, than for a farm where there 
will be no such increase in value. 

As the price of poultry products 
depends so much upon quality, and 
quality to a large extent depends upon 
age, the nearness to market is one 
of the most important factors to con- 
sider in buying a poultry farm. Of 
course, poultry products can _ be 
shipped quickly long distances. Yet, 
the nearer the market, the lower the 
shipping costs and the fresher the 
products—and freshness means a 
higher price. 


S NEIGHBORS are one factor that 
cannot be changed, it is important 
to consider the nature of the com- 
munity before buying a farm. This 
is especially important if there are 
children to grow up on the farm. The 
nearness to good schools and church- 
es, the social life and prevailing na- 
tionality of the neighbors should be 
considered. 
The land should be well drained, 
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and if sloping to the south, east or 
west, so much better. Soil light 
in texture is preferred, though this 
need not be considered if the poul- 
try is kept indoors the year round, as 
is now practiced by so many poultry- 
men. 


If there is land and labor avail- 
able, the farmer in this section of the 
country may grow practically all his 





Modern poultry house which cost $125 


and houses one hundred hens. 


—Courtesy Property 


Corn and wheat 
are the principal poultry feeds, and 
they are easily grown. Corn should 
yield about forty bushels per acre 
(though with better care it can be 
made to yield much more) and wheat 
twenty bushels per acre or more. Of 
course, what a crop will yield de- 
pends upon so many conditions, such 
as fertility of the soil, preparation of 
the land, quality of the seed, growing 
season, etc., that it is hard to general- 
ize on production. However, with 
feed at about $30.00 a ton, as at pres- 
ent, it hardly pays to compete with 
the west in growing grain. 


own poultry feed. 


The buildings on a poultry farm 
may be very simple and inexpensive 
though every precaution should be 
taken to save labor and keep the 
birds comfortable. If the farm se- 
lected is not at present a poultry 
farm, the old buildings may often be 
altered into poultry buildings, pro- 
vided they are free from draughts 
and dampness and the birds have 
plenty of sunshine and fresh air. If 
one builds new poultry houses, the 
latest labor-saving devices can be 
used and the cost of operation there- 
by minimized. Experienced poultry 
farmers feel that three to five square 
feet of floor space should be allowed 
per bird. If drinking water for the 
chickens is handy, it will save a large 
part of the labor, and if there is elec- 
tricity, to make the days longer in 
winter, it will increase egg produc- 
tion. 


ODERN poultry houses of the more 

inexpensive types may be built 
at an average cost of $1.50 to $3.00 
per bird. For example, the small 
poultry house shown in the accom- 
panying illustration will house about 
100 hens and it cost $125.00. The 
long, one story house is 24 x 168. 
with six pens, 24 x 24, housing 200 
hens each, beside a central feed room 
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of the same size. This house cost 
$3,500.00 or about $3.00 a bird. The 
two-story house has twelve pens, each 
housing about 200 birds, and the cost 
is estimated about $4,500.00. 

If the buildings are inexpensive the 
smaller poultry farms in many sec- 
tions are valued around $3,500.00 to 
$8,000.00. Where the home is a 
modern house worth $5,000.00 to 
$10,000.00 this amount should be al- 
lowed above the value of the rest of 
the property. Of course so many 
local conditions enter into the value 
of a property it is impossible to draw 
correct generalizations on values of 
poultry farms. 

As with any other business, there 
are certain unforeseen obstacles 
which sometimes come up, either with 
the inexperienced or experienced 
poultrymen. Therefore, it is well to 
keep on hand enough capital to see 
one through a poor season in case of 
bad luck. Theoretically, it would be 
ideal for a beginner to divide his 
capital so as to use 50% on the pay- 
ment of the farm purchased (and 
this may be 25 to 50% of the price 
of the real estate), then 25% for his 
stock, equipment and supplies used 





Poultry 


County, N. Y., poultry farm. 
—Courtesy Property 


house 242168 on Orange 


until the poultry is income produc- 
ing, and keep 25% for a reserve that 
is not to be used except in case of an 
emergency. 

If the farm is purchased through 
an agent who has had practical ex- 
perience in poultry farming, the buy- 
er may be saved many expenses and 
risks which he might otherwise have. 
To an agent who has had “the bug,” 
nothing is more enjoyable than to 
“talk farm,” and the information ob- 
tained is as good as money in the 
buyer’s pocket. 

A study of 243 poultry farm rec- 
ords, made at the New York State 
College of Agriculture, covering the 
years of 1918-1929, inclusive, showed 
a labor income of $522.00 to 
$4,111.00 a year according to size of 
the flock. The best labor income 
was made on farms averaging 700 to 
900 chickens and amounted to $3.55 
a bird. 

A city man with mass production 
ideas often makes the mistake of be- 
lieving that because he has made 
$3.00 per hen per year with one thou- 
sand hens he need only increase his 
plant to 5,000 hens to guarantee him- 
self an income of $15,000.00 a year. 
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Because a man raises 950 fine chick- 
ens from 1,000 eggs one year, it does 
not mean that he can always get 
9,500 chickens by incubating 10,000 
eggs a year. The warning is old but 
true, “Don’t count your chickens be- 
fore they are hatched.” 


Cornell Extension Bulletin No. 207 
(February, 1931) says: “Although at 
the present time returns from poul- 
try may be unsatisfactory, there is no 
indication that over a period of years 
poultry will not pay relatively well. 
Relative to other enterprises, poultry 
has paid well on cost-account farms 
for a number of years. The lowest 
return for labor was 30 cents per 
hour in 1928, and the highest was 62 
cents per hour in 1925.” 


One commercial poultry farmer 
told the writer that, though he had 
this past spring received the lowest 
price for eggs ever received since 
he began business, namely, 25 cents 
a dozen, over the year he was aver- 
aging a profit on his poultry busi- 
ness. 

Like growing anything else, there 
is a satisfaction in raising poultry 
that cannot be measured in dollars 
and cents. The breeder soon gets to 
feel a pride in his flock, particularly 
if he raises “blooded stock.” Then 
the annual poultry shows _ become 
events to be anticipated with pleasure 
the comparing of notes with brother 
breeders. This, however, is getting 
away from the commercial side, mak- 
ing it a hobby, and hobbies are 
usually not profitable. 


Though there are hundreds of large, 
profitable commercial poultry farms. 
it seems that the best labor income 
and income per bird is made on the 
smaller farms of one to three man 
size keeping 500 to 3,000 birds. The 
income from hens varies usually 
from $1.50 to $4.00 a bird. Except 
in unusual seasons, it should be possi- 
ble to average $2.00 to $3.00 a hen 
clear, if the hens are given the proper 
attention and poultry farming is run 
on a business basis. 


Epitor’s Note—This article has 
been reprinted with the kind permis- 
sion of the author and of Property, 
a new magazine which is devoted to 
the interests of real estate. Mr. 
Boughton is the subject of a former 
student note in this issue. 


The products of the poultry indus- 
try in the United States amount to 
over $990,000,000 a year, or over 
twice as large as the confectionery 
industry and over four times as large 
as the tobacco industry. The United 
States produces approximately 2,000- 
000,000 dozen eggs a year. 
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THE great majority of people 
Te days, the hotel register is 

nothing more than a book in 
which to write their names and ad- 
dresses when they stay at a hotel. It 
js just another bit of ‘“‘red tape,” so 
to speak, which must be done. As 
soon as they register at a hotel, they 
completely forget about it, never 
realizing that the register is a dis- 
tinct part of the hotel. 


Like the hotel itself, the register has 
undergone a number of changes in 
the past hundred years. Its old time 
romance has been sacrificed on the 
altar of modern hustle and efficiency. 
It has, in fact, begun to disappear. 
for, contrary to general belief, keep- 
ing a register is purely a matter of 
custom in the hotel business in the 
country, and not a legal requirement 
except in four or five states. The 
old time folio register that never 
closed, because clerks feared that if 
anyone shut the books, business 
would be bad for the rest of the day, 
is now giving way to the card-index 
system in some hotels, and in others 
it is being supplanted by lose-leaf 
sheets, fresh each day or each hour. 
Wherever this has happened, it has 
dealt a hard blow to one of America’s 
most popular sports, reading the hotel 
register. It used to be the center of 
the hotel social life,—its perusal, the 
daily pleasure of hundreds. 


The register is not an American in- 
vention, though it has some Amer- 
ican peculiarities. It probably origin- 
ated in China. At any rate the first 
mention of it in literature is found in 
the writings of Marco Polo, who 
found a city in China, in 1250 A. D. 
called Kin-Sai, believed to be the 
modern Hang-Chow-Foo, of several 
million people. He mentions the fact 
that a register was kept here. Thus 
the register seems to be at least 670 
years old, and probably much older. 
Before the discovery of America, inns 
of several countries in Europe were 
foreed to keep registers, but the 
practice seems to have died out in 
more modern times. 


The most interesting characteristic 
of the register of the old inns of 
America was that the guests used it 
frequently and freely for expressing 
themselves, in poetry or in prose, on 
various subjects. This habit dates 
back to Colonial times. William 
Faux, an English farmer, went West 
as far as the great Looking Glass 
Prairie of Illinois in 1820, and re- 
lates of an inn at which he stayed in 
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Zanesville, Ohio. ‘Here is kept a 
folio register, in which travelers 
write their names, from whence they 
come, and whither they are bound 
with any news which they may bring 
with them.” 


ANKEE peddlers and their succes- 

sors, the bagmen of the early rail- 
road days, invariably put down the 
names of their firms or wrote a few 
lines recommending their wares. Often 
too, they wrote a little message to 
one another, and facetious ones some- 
times recorded the fact that they were 
“sober” or “at large.” Much that was 
written was too robust for family 
reading, but some entries were gems 
of humor and wit. It must have been 
quite a pleasure to read such bits from 
the register at Trenton Falls, N. Y. 
as this; 

John Graham and Servant 

G. Squires, wife and two babies. No 
servant owing to the hardness of 
times. 

G. W. Douglas and Servant. No 
wife and babies, owing to the hard- 
ness of times. 

Or a contribution such as this from 
the register of Ball’s Hotel at Browns- 
ville, near Pittsburgh; 

“Old Connecticut, to frogs once fatal 
Is the state I call my natal; 

Which most of other states surpasses 
In pumpkins—johnny cakes—molas- 


ses— 
Rogues — priests—attornies—quack 
physicians— 


Blue laws and black-coat politicians: 

Where many a father’s son—yes 
plenty— 

Is father of a son at twenty, 

And many a mother’s maid has been 

A mother made at seventeen, 

And many more at twenty-seven 

Pray more for husbands than for 
heaven.” 

Some registers have a_ historic 
value, like the old register at Colum- 
bia Hall at Lebanon Springs, N. Y., in 
the 1820’s. Ezra Cornell, founder of 
Cornell University, scanning the worn 
and faded pages of this old register 
in 1873, put down, “August 4, 1873— 
I have looked through this old register 
with great interest and some profit.” 
Under date of May 1, 1824, “Moses 
Rathbone, Village of Buffalo,” checked 
in at Columbia Hall, and a facetious 
guest signed himself, “a foreigner 
from Detroit.” An old register of the 
early days of the Cataract House at 
Niagara Falls, which was established 
in 1814, reveals many interesting in- 
scriptions. In 1828, “Sally Wiggins 
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arrived, of Boston, very much fa- 
tigued, took a little wine, felt better.” 
Fred Urquhart, who inscribed him- 
self “a bachelor”, jotted down the 
statement that he had come 1200 miles 
to see Niagara. Another person of a 
more humorous nature, wrote— 

I wish I had a bowl of punch, 

Of ice a half a pound; 

Into the punch the ice I’d launch 

And stir it round and round. 

And when I’d stirred it round anc 
round, 

I’d take a cup and drink it up, 

Nor leave one drop behind. 

Temperature 96. 

Under this, the next arrival aired 
his views of hotel register poets by 
writing; 

Let Newton rhyme no more, 
Let Watts lie in his tomb; 

Let Milton go behind the door, 
And give these poets room. 

Many travelers were addicted to 
scribbling poetry, so-called, on the 
registers, On September 13, 1827. 
Henry Weeks, Jr., arrived at the 
Cataract House from Youngstown 
Ohio, and wrote; 

Man’s life’s a vapor full of woes, 

He cuts a caper and down he goes, 
He’s born in trouble, lives in sin, 
And then, into the grave falls in. 

Just below this another person 
wrote—‘A man no more can’t make 
himself a poet than a sheep can make 
himself a goat.” 


NE OF the religious guests at the 

Cataract House in the 1880’s 
wrote; “John McNair, a late graduate 
of Jefferson College, who has this day 
heard the roar and saw the dashing of 
the mighty waters. The spectacle 
was beautiful and sublime, but the 
emotions it produced were serious and 
awful, inasmuch as they reminded me 
of the mighty power of God, before 
whom we must shortly stand.” 

An irreverent reader of those 
rhetorical lines added under MecNair’s 
words; “If John McNair is a graduate 
of Jefferson College, I advise him now 
to return to some common school and 
learn his native English, that his pro- 
ductions may no longer disgrace his 
Alma Mater—Signed, No Graduate.” 

Another of the poetical efforts of the 
people in those times, under the name 
of John C. Lord, Attorney-at-Law. 
Buffalo, N. Y.; 

John C. Lord of his own accord, 
Went down to see his sister; 
Mary Lord of her own accord, 
Went down to see her sister; 
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Jason Lee, brisk as a flea, 
Jumped right up and kissed her. 

Under this, a spiteful fellow, who 
signed himself, “One who knows,” 
wrote; 

“Yes, John C. Lord, attorney-at-law 
you are the fellow who ran away first 
from the United States to Canada 
for stealing, and from thence, for a 
similar reason, back again.” Cutting 
remarks such as this did their share 
in curing the traveler of any desire 
to do more scribbling than was neces- 
sary in hotel registers, but even so 
it took a long time to discourage him. 

Hotel registers of the early days of 
the republic fairly bristled with de- 
clarations of political faith, especially 
during presidential years. The pres- 
ent-day quadrennial pastime of tak- 
ing straw votes was begun on the 
pages of hotel registers. Guests 
would put their choices for the various 
elections on the register, as; 

“N. L. Keyser from Philadelphia. 
bound for Detroit. In favor of J. Q. 
Adams for President and R. Rush for 
Vice-President.” Or, — “Harrison 
against the world;” “Van Buren for 
ever;” “Henry Clay, the pride of Ken- 
tucky;” “Little Van, the magician;” 
“Old Tippecanoe, and no Sub-treas- 
ury;” “Hurrah for Jackson;” “Log 






Botany lab could not get lost for 
there was no laboratory to go to 
and the entire department was just 
one room in Morrill Hall. Professor 
Albert N. Prentiss from Michigan 
Agriculture College was head of the 
department, and the entire staff was 
just one man—Professor Prentiss. 
He was also in charge of Horticulture 
and Agriculture. 

The elementary botany course was 
entirely lectures until 1896, and the 
classes had from 100-175 students. 
The quarters were not adequate even 
when the old wooden laboratory build- 
ing had been added. In 1871 it moved 
into Sibley College. A collection of 
plants in the region of Ithaca, a col- 
lection of forest products from Brazil, 
and the purchase of models were a 
decided asset at this time. The de- 
partment grew so rapidly that an in- 
structor was needed, and in 1872 a 
senior, David Starr Jordan, was ap- 
pointed. He left Cornell after gradu- 
ation to become Professor of Natural 
History at Lombard University. 
Later he was President of Indiana 
University (1885-91) and of Leland 
Stanford University (1891-1913). In 
his place William R. Dudley was ap- 


Be in 1868 a student going to 
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Cabin and Hard Cider,” and so on, 
page after page. 

White Sulphur Springs Hotel, in 
West Virginia, has a number of old 
worn, leather-bound registers contain- 
ing many famous names. On July 20, 
1818, “Henry Clay, servant and three 
horses,” arrived at the hotel. Under 
his name are the following notations: 


Three days board ........................ $4.50 
Two grogs for servant ............ Ae 
Dinner for servant ..................... .12 
One dozen segars ...................... -25 
RS ME I oc cssiscsiicececine 33 


Two gal. grain 


Sometimes Mine Hosts jotted down 
little remarks such as, “Travels on 
his honor;” “This man was drunk and 
made a beast of himself in his room;” 
“Forgot to settle;” “Had dinner and 
owes me nothing.” Some hotel loafer 
probably wrote, “Fair, fat and forty” 
after the name of a woman, and “Gen- 
eral shyster” after the name of a man 

It is regrettable that more of the old 
registers of the days when guests 
scribbled various things in them were 
not preserved, for no doubt many of 
them would have yielded material of 
rich interest, if not of importance. 
Now-a-days, the registering in hotels 
is conducted very formally and quietly 


Botany at Cornell 


Clara M. Smith ’32 


He became assistant pro- 
fessor of botany, and in 1883 was 
made assistant professor in charge 


pointed. 


of cryptogamic botany. In 1892 he 
went to Leland Stanford as professor 
of botany. 

In 1873 lectures on fungi and mycol- 
ogy were introduced into the work of 
the department. Another important 
accession was. the purchase of her- 
barium specimens made by Horace 
Mann, Jr., a student, and herbarium 
assistant of Dr. Gray. The collection 
was especially rich in plants from the 
Sandwich Islands. More space was 
needed, and in 1875 work was begun 
on the south wing of Sage College. 
The new home of the department had 
a floor area of 6000 square feet, and 
Professor Prentiss speaks of the 
handsome quarters in Sage College. 
A lecture room for 156 students, a 
professor’s office and study, and a 
laboratory were on the first floor; 
on the second floor was a museum, 
and on the third floor were a number 
of small rooms for pressing and 
mounting. New courses were added 
with the increase in rooms—one on 
mosses and algae, and the following 
fall a course on ferns. 
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—everything is business. If the pres. 
ent trend keeps on, even the old style 
register will be a thing of the past, 
An editorial writer in the San Fran. 
cisco Examiner, lamenting this fact 
said; 

“The good old register, that gravid 
old folio, was different. Just to look 
at it was to think of Mine Host and 
tankards of ale, or at the very least 
a good five cent cigar and stories told 
by drummers on a rainy Sunday after. 
noon. Down at the left hand corner 
it was always rumpled, where the in. 
scribed leaves had been turned over as 
the years went oozing by. M. Bertil. 
lon, the well-known authority on Whe 
Stole the Jam, could have spent ¢ 
month in sheer ecstasy transcribing 
all those thumb prints. The pen was 
rusty, and as you entered your name 
there was a squeak and spatter ap. 
propriate to the importance of the oc- 
casion. Unraveling the mysterious 
chirography of your predecessors, you 
learn that J. Blennerhasset Cofendorf- 
fer at French Lick, Indiana, had also 
sat in the red plush sofa beside the 
potted palm. 

The good old days! They are gone 
forever. Some hotels won’t even let 
the bellhop put his thumb in the ice- 
water pitcher.” 





laboratory extension was begun 

in 1881, and when the need for a 
conservatory became known Hon. 
Henry W. Sage erected a conserva- 
tory of five connected glass structures 
across from the department. They 
were opened June 15, 1882. In 1901 
the botany department had two profes- 
sors, G. F. Atkinson and Professor 
W. W. Rawlee; two instructors, E. J. 
Durand and K. W. Wiegand; and a 
gardener, R. Shaw. Courses were 
offered in general botany, mycology. 
plant physiology, comparative morph- 
ology, taxonomy of higher plants and 
field botany. Dr. Wiegand resigned 
in 1907 to accept a_ position in 
Wellesly College, and the next year 
Dr. Durand went to the University 
of Missouri. The College of Agrti- 
culture appointed Dr. B. M. Duggard 
professor of plant physiology in 1908. 
He was a graduate of Alabama 
Polytechnic Institute, a student at 
Harvard, and took his doctorate at 
Cornell. He was one of the first 
plant pathologists employed by our 
experiment station (1896-1900). He 
had organized a strong department 
of plant physiology by 1913, when he 
went to Washington University. 


(Continued on page 18) 
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children were underweight. The 

neighbors spoke of them as deli- 
cate. Their condition caused deep 
concern and was a source of consider- 
able expense to their parents. Some- 
one suggested to the parents that they 
have the children thoroughly examined 
by a physician. This was done, and 
the doctor discovered that both chil- 
dren needed their tonsils and adenoids 
removed, and that one of them needed 
glasses. After the necessary medical 
attention the children soon began to 
gain in health, and these two parents 
were convinced that health is some- 
thing that can be purchased. 

And that is the important thing. 
Health can be bought; mothers and 
babies can be saved; physical handi- 
caps of children can be removed; milk 
and water can be kept pure; and the 
spread of disease can be stopped. 

A dairy farmer was once showing 
some visitors around some of his large 
barns when he was asked how many 
calves he lost in his herd each year. 

“Only one out of each hundred 
born,” he said. 

“But we lose seven babies out of 
each hundred born in the United 
States,” he was told. “How does it 
happen that you do so much better 
with your calves?” 

“That’s easy to answer,” he re- 
plied. “I studied how to raise calves 
for four years in an agricultural col- 
lege, and now I make it my business. 
I read everything I can find on the 
proper care of calves.” Likewise in 
the human body strong bones and 
healthy bodies are the result of proper 
feeding and care. 

Buying health? Villages and cities 
have discovered that it is possible. 
For five years an educational cam- 
paign was conducted in Framingham, 
Massachusetts, to show people how to 
prevent that dreaded disease, tuber- 
culosis. Medical examinations were 
made and treatments given. After 
five years only one-third as many 
People fell victims to the disease. 
Tuberculosis can be reduced. Health 
can be bought. 

Counties, also, have discovered that 
they can largely control their health 
conditions. Twenty years ago in the 
northern part of New York State, 152 
People out of every 100,000 died of 
tuberculosis; there were virtually no 
tuberculosis hospitals in the state 
where people with the disease could be 
treated. Through the combined efforts 
of health organizations, and with the 
fine help of the Granges of the State, 
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Buying Rural Health 


James S. Knapp ’31 


a law was passed in 1909 authorizing 
counties to build and operate tuber- 
culosis sanitoria. As a result of this 
cooperation there are 34 such insti- 
tutions today, and one-half as many 
deaths from tuberculosis per 100,000 
population as in 1908. 


W'™ the cooperation of these 

same organizations counties can 
provide themselves with other import- 
ant health facilities for which the 
State will pay half. 

How can a county purchase health? 
In the first place by seeing that 
medical care is provided for all ex- 
pectant mothers who cannot get such 
care otherwise. It has been found 
that when expectant mothers have 
regular medical care, deaths from 
childbirth have been greatly decreased 
and that only half the number of 
babies die in such homes as in those 
homes where no such care is given. 

More than one-seventh of our total 
population is made up of school chil- 
dren. Physical defects such as dis- 
eased tonsils and adenoids, bad teeth 
defective eyesight, and impaired hear- 
ing are most critical during these im- 
portant school years. These defects 
can be removed, and it pays to re- 
move them. 

It pays to stop the spread of dis- 
ease. We have been spending $5,000,- 
000 a year in New York State to stop 
tuberculosis among cattle. This 
money is raised each year by taxes 
because it pays to spend money. to 
stop bovine tuberculosis. It is 
equally important that we spend 
money to stop the spread of communi- 
cable diseases among children. 

Milk and water are two important 
factors in health. They are likewise 
apt to be the two most importan’ 
carriers of disease. Impure milk 
and water cause typhoid, dysentery 
and other diseases. But these dis- 
eases can be prevented by keeping 
milk and water both clean and pure. 

In a certain rural community 2 
boy was thought to be rather stupid. 
It had taken him six years to pass 
three grades in school. It was learned 
that his apparent stupidity was due 
to extreme nearsightedness. The boy 
could hardly read and could not see 
the blackboard. Why was it not dis- 
covered before three years had passed 
by? A county-wide program of help- 
ing to discover physical defects is a 
part of the public responsibility. 

A sturdy three-year old boy was in 
trouble. Almost once a month he 
would go to bed in apparent good 












health but would wake up the next 
morning with a slight temperature. 
The family’s physician was finally 
called and the case treated, but the 
attacks did not cease. Finally the 
physician said the boy’s tonsils and 
adenoids must be removed. But the 
father protested. 

“He is only three years old, doctor. 
Isn’t he too young for an operation?” 

The doctor replied that a child is 
never too young to have tonsils and 
adenoids removed if they are pouring 
poison into the system. The lad was 
taken to the hospital. A day later 
he was home at play. No such at- 
tacks have occurred since, and he is 
in the best of health. The United 
States Public Health Service says 
that about 70 per cent of all school 
children are handicapped by some 
physical defects. 


i ky CARE for such cases county health 

departments are being organized. 
The commissioner of the New York 
State Department of Health has this 
to say: “Except for the larger cities 
the county is the smallest political 
unit which can support the type of 
public health service which the mod- 
ern viewpoint demands. The Public 
Health Law of New York State has 
for eight years permitted a county to 
establish a county health department 
but only two have taken advantage of 
its provisions.” 

State aid is available to reimburse 
any county to the extent of one-half 
of its expenditures for approved pub- 
lic health work. Therefore, a county 
health department may be established 
on the above minimum plan for a 
county appropriation of $12,500. 

Additional services and personnel 
would of course increase the expendi- 
tures. A budget of $35,000 is con- 
sidered adequate for a more extended 
health department service in a typical 
county. With State aid the net cost to 
the county under this plan would be 
only $17,500 annually, probably about 
50 cents per person. 

Throughout the United States, 467 
counties have established county-wide 
health units with full time health 
officers, and the records they have 
achieved have encouraged other coun- 
ties to undertake similar health de- 
partments. 

In order to get a county health de- 
partment the county board of super- 
visors first adopts a resolution to 
establish a county health department 
and describes its boundaries. Its 

(Continued on page 18) 





































































Through Our Wide Windows 


For Work Well Done 


7. appointment of Dean Mann to the office of provost 
of the University has come as a pleasant surprise 
to the great host of friends which the Dean has made 
during his many years of outstanding service to the 
college of agriculture. The Board of Trustees is to be 
congratulated on its choice and the Ag college is most 
fortunate also in having a man of its own occupying such 
a high post in the University. 

The enormous duties required of the President in a 
school as large as Cornell have in years past limited the 
use of President Farrand’s capabilities in fields not con- 
nected with administration. The new situation will re- 
lieve Dr. Farrand to a greater use of the many gifts 
which, in the past decade, have elevated him to the first 
rank among American college presidents. Dean Mann 
will bring to the new position a vast experience and a fine 
executive ability which will speed the work of administra- 
tion, and bring about a closer coordination between the 
College of Agriculture and the rest of the University. 


On Marks 


ae is a great deal being said from time to time 
concerning the overemphasis, so called, that is being 
bestowed upon athletics in our higher institutions of learn- 
ing. It is not our purpose at this time to discuss that 
question, but in view of the fact that no little of such 
criticism is coming from the professorial side of the fence 
we are moved to call attention to another sort of over- 
emphasis, which is at least equally serious and in which 
they are the chief offenders. If space permitted we would 
enjoy a lengthy discourse to the end of destroying com- 
pletely the mythical goddess which is commonly designated 
marks or grades and which is paid more homage and sacri- 
fice than any other inconsequential thing in our educational 
system. Marks have only one good reason for existence 
and that is simply to indicate to a student his relative 
standing in any given study. There is no reason why 
record should be kept of them because they are of good 
use to no one but the student. True many other uses are 
found for them but therein is the fault of which we com- 
plain. Consistantly good grades in all courses indicates 
that the winner has a blotter sort of a mind which ab- 
sorbs without any exercise of imagination the good with 
the bad. To be sure a commendable amount of effort goes 
into the getting of them but we suspect that the marks 
themselves are too large a part of the reward and that 
what is learned in the process of winning them is too 
much a means and not enough of an end to labor so 
spent. 


Athletics and Labs 


iene it may be out of the usual run of affairs to 
complain about laboratory work in the afternoon, it 
seems only fair that those who are participating in 
athletics should have a bit to say about them. Of course, 
we all come to college for the purpose of studying toa 
certain extent, but do we not also come to get a broader 
aspect of life, to develop our personalities, and to make 
our bodies stronger in a physical way? Recently, a 
famous judge, a graduate of Cornell, drew up a percent- 
age rating of the various aspects of college life and rated 
studies as only fourteen per cent, while he gave forty 
percent to development of the body both physically and 
socially. 

Two years ago, the starting time of afternoon classes 
was made twenty minutes earlier than previously, so that 
those who were in athletics might get out earlier, the 
ending time of all labs being set at four o’clock instead 
of five. In all the other colleges in our university, one 
is literally forced out of the classroom at four, whereas 
those who have labs in the College of Agriculture must 
often remain until after five to complete their work. 

Athletes in other colleges are also given preference 
in the arrangement of whatever afternoon classes they 
may have, while our Ag athletes must wait and take what 
happens to come their way. 

It can readily be seen that those who are to keep up 
the honor of our college in athletics are not getting the 
consideration they should have. Can’t our athletes at 
least be given a preference in arranging their laborator- 
ies? 


In the Path of Progress 


AS A usual thing we look upon progress and improve- 
ment with a feeling of pleasure and satisfaction, but 
when an old friend must pass on to allow for this improve- 
ment, we see it go with a twinge of pain. So it was with 
regret that the building which has housed the activities 
of the COUNTRYMAN for a good many years must be re 
moved to make way for the University’s landscaping Pr0- 
ject. 

A certain sentiment hangs about the little building 
half hidden in the surrounding shrubbery. The bustle and 
activity of getting out numerous former issues seems to 
hang about the place, lending a spur of encouragement to 
lagging editorial thought. On the other hand, if in a mood 
for rest, its air of seclusion and quiet makes it ideal for 
an hour’s idle chat. New quarters may be finer or more 
spacious, yet it will be with a feeling of genuine sadness 
that we look for the last time “through our wide windows 
and say, “Farewell, old friend.” 


THE CORNELL COUNTRYMAN wishes to do four things: publish interesting alumni notes, furnish campus news, present the latest agri 
cultural information and stimulate boys and girls to seek the aid of their State Colleges in order that they may lead fuller and finer lives. 
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"72 
Delmar M. Darrin has been practic- 
ing law in Addison, New York for 
many years, and has been referee in 
bankruptcy. He lives at 1 Park 
Place. His wife died some years ago. 
He has two daughters. 
"77 
Dr. Leland O. Howard, former 
chief of the Bureau of Entomology 
U. S. D. A., has been designated to 
receive the Capper award for 1931 
“for distinguished service in leading 
the army of science against the 
armies of insects that threaten man’s 
crops, his forest, his house, and his 
health.” This award consists of a 
gold medal and a cash prize of five 
thousand dollars. It was founded by 
Senator Arthur Capper of Kansas. 
and is given each year to a scientist 
who has made notable contributions 
to the progress of agriculture. It is 
interesting to note that the Capper 
award has been made only two years 
and each year it has been received by 
a Cornell man. Last year’s recipient 
was Dr. S. M. Babcock ’75. 
"88 
Dr. Charles L. Parsons of Washing- 
ton has been appointed business 
manager of the American Chemical 
Society, of which he?has been secre- 
tary since 1907. He is the first in- 
cumbent of this position, which was 
recently created. 
"89 
Clarence H. Lee is secretary of the 
Fidelity Savings and Loan Associa- 
tion at 558 South Spring Street, Los 
Angeles. 
"90 
William M. Irish, president of the 
Atlantic Refining Company, and 
Walter C. Teagle ’00, president of the 
Standard Oil Company of New Jersey, 
were among the leaders of the petro- 
leum industry who attended an emer- 
gency meeting of the general market- 
ing committee of the American Pe- 
troleum Institute. The committee 
withdrew its approval of eighteen 
rules of the Institute’s marketing 
code and rewrote the three remaining 
rules. 
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Cornell’s Master Farmers 


719 


PAUL N. BouUGHTON 


Mr. Boughton was rather shy about 
letting us use his picture but we con- 
sider it quite the best looking cut 
in this issue. As you have already 
discovered Paul is hitting the high- 
spots in a journalistic way and it 
wouldn’t surprise us at all to see his 
name on the front of a book some 
day, and we don’t mean a bank book 
either. 


"99 


William Homer Van Dine, winter 
course, died at Somersett, Pennsyl- 
vania, August 30. Mr. Van Dine was 
formerly a resident of Ithaca. At 
the time of his death he was field 
agent for the Meadow Gold Dairies 
Inc., of Pittsburgh. He is survived 
by three brothers and three sisters. 


700 
Walter C. Teagle is a member of 
the advisory board of the third Inter- 
national Coal Conference, which is 


to be held at the Carnegie Institute of 
Technology, Pittsburgh, in November. 





706 

Wilfred G. Brierley, assistant pro- 
fessor in horticulture at the Univer- 
sity of Minnesota, recently sent a 
letter to the editor of THE CORNELL 
COUNTRYMAN containing the names of 
Cornell men whose papers appeared 
in the Proceedings of the American 
Society for Horticultural Science for 
1930. They are: E. C. Auchter ’12, 
W. G. Brierley ’06, F. P. Culliman ’17, 
M. J. Dorsey, Ph. D. 713, E. V. Hard- 
enburg, 712, H. E. Knowlton, Ph. D. 
720, Alex Laurie ’14, L. H. McDaniels 
12, E. L. Overholser, Ph. D. ’26, and 
E. L. Proebsting, Ph. D. ’24. Professor 
Brierley also sent a list of Cornell men 
in the Department of Agriculture at 
the University of Minnesota. They 
are: W. H. Alderman ’08, E. Angelo, 
M. S., ’25, W. G. Brierley ’06, R. M. 
Brown ’20, W. L. Cavert 712, R. W.’ 
Cox, M. S. ’23, T. M. Currence Ph. D 
30, J. M. Drew, Ex. 791, L. E. Long- 
ley ’29, H. Macy ’17, W. A. Riley, 
Ph. D. ’23, E. I. Roe ’29. Professor 
Brierley received his Ph.D. degree last 
year at the Michigan State College. 
Last June he made his first visit to 
Cornell in twenty years. He says that 
he enjoyed it very much. He was inter- 
ested in the new developments and 
enjoyed again the lake at twilight, 
and the chimes. 

Floyd B. Fenner recently sold his 
farm near Lansingville and is now 
living at Ludlowville, New York. 


Rufus Freitag is an appraiser of 
farm land. He is now located in 
Kansas City, Missouri. 


Mr. and Mrs. LiPine Stone of Tru- 
mansburg, New York, have announced 
the marriage of their daughter, 
Rosalye, to A. LaMar Lane, on De- 
cember 27. She graduated last June 
from Elmira College. 

James D. Pond became junior ex- 
tension agent for Washington County 
on February first. His address is 
Farm Bureau Office, Fort Edward, 
New York. 

Fred Simmons is at Yale. He is 
working with Colonel Graves and D. 
W. -leffers. 
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Horace F. Major is still a member 
of the department of horticulture in 
the College of Agriculture at the Uni- 
versity of Missouri. 


"11 


Pedro Rafael Cabrera is engaged in 
business in Nicaragua. He is a coffee 
planter, owns cattle ranches, and 
deals in real estate. He has traveled 
extensively throughout Europe and 
several times served in the diplomatic 
service of his country. The earth- 
quake which destroyed the business 
section of the capital of Nicaragua 
brought heavy losses to Mr. Cabrera. 
He has two children, Rafael and 
Violeta. The Cabreras live in Mana- 
gua, Nicaragua, Central America. 


Stanley G. Judd is now head of the 
Vermont State School of Agriculture 
at Randolph Center, Vermont. He 
married a University of Vermont gir] 
and they have three fine youngsters 
heading toward Cornell. 


Alvin K. Rothenberger is farming 
near Worcester, Pennsylvania. For 
twelve years he served as county 
agent for Montgomery County in that 
state. Mr. and Mrs. Rothenberger 
have four children—Margaret, Alvin 
Jr., Robert, and Louise. 


Arlington E. Smith is with the 
Vacuum Oil Company in the lake 
marine department at 59 East Van 
Buren Street, Chicago. 


E. W. Thurston is head of the 
agronomy department at the State 
School of Agriculture at Delhi, New 
York. Mr. Thurston has been active 
in educational work many years, hav- 
ing started courses in vocational ag- 
riculture at Lowville, Chateaugay, and 
Sodus. He married Elizabeth Ever- 
ett, a graduate of the New York 
State College for Teachers. They 
have one daughter, Elizabeth. The 
Thurston family live at 19 Clinton 
Street. 


713 


Burr Copley is manager of “York 
Brook Farm” near Canton, Massachu- 
setts. He is married and has five 
children. 


Frank B. Cornell is district sales 
manager of the Harbison-Walker Re- 
fractories Company, with offices in 
the General Motors Building, Detroit. 


Alfred W. Drinkard, Jr., has been 
for many many years director of the 
Virginia Agricultural Experiment 
Station in Blacksburg. 


As an officer of the Pennsylvania 
Poultry Association and the Penn- 
sylvania Baby Chick Association, 
Paul Guldin has done much for the 
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poultry industry. Besides this Mr. 
Guldin has simultaneously engaged 
in several other activities. For sev- 
eral years he was a farmers’ insti- 
tute lecturer, and for five years he 
was on the Penn State agricultural 
extension staff as poultry specialist. 
For a time he was in charge of ag- 
ricultural extension work in poultry 
husbandry. Last summer he attend- 
ed the World’s Poultry Congress in 
London. He has been very successful 
in his poultry-breeding work. He is 
a large scale producer of a heavy- 
laying strain of blood-tested White 
Leghorns. In 1930 he sold 135,000 
White Leghorns all hatched from eggs 
laid by his own breeders. For seven 
years practically every cockerel used 
as a breeder has had 200 to 314 egg 
records on one or both sides of its 
pedigree. Mr. Guldin is a Master 
Farmer in Berks County, Pennsyl- 
vania. 


Alfred C. Hottes is associate edit- 
or of Better Homes and Gardens and 
an organizer of Junior Clubs of 
America. He is now living at 829 
31st Street, des Moines, Iowa. 


Benson H. Paul, M. F. ’15, is on the 
staff at the Forest Products Labora- 
tory in Madison, Wisconsin. He is 
particularly interested in the relation 
of growth conditions to wood quality 
and is the author of a recent govern- 
ment bulletin on “The Application o/ 
Silviculture in Controlling the Specific 
Gravity of Wood.” 


"15 


Kenneth W. Hume and H. Guion 
Benedict ’18 are members of the firm 
of Hume and Benedict, members of 
the New York Stock Exchange at 49 
Wall Street. Hume lives at 2 Monta- 
gue Terrace, Brooklyn. He has a 
son and two daughters. Benedict 
lives at 181 Springfield Avenue, Sum- 
mit, New Jersey. 


Frederick M. Millen is in business 
with his father, doing municipal en- 
gineering as well as land surveying. 
Mrs. Millen (Mabel G. Beckley 715) 
is state chairman of conservation and 
thrift for the New Jersey Daughters 
of the American Revolution, and 
lectures and writes articles to interest 
the women in the State Forestry Pro- 
gram. They live at 419 Ramap 
Avenue, Pompton Lakes, New Jersey. 
They have one daughter, Esther Ruth. 


"16 


Helen Judd was married to J. 
Wesley Heebner ’13 soon after her 
graduation. Since that time the 
couple have spent their time as 
ranchers, at present owning an apri- 
cot and poultry ranch, Mrs. Heebner 
in the meantime studying music and 
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doing welfare work. There are two 
children, Wesley Judd Heebner, who is 
13 years old, and Mary Judd Heebner, 
aged eight. Mr. and Mrs. Heebner 
are living at Hemet, California, R. p, 
2, Box 390. 


Pedro Lavadia of Pagsanjau La- 
guna, Philippines, is a cocoanut plant- 
er and free lance writer. He has 
seven children, Lilia, Elias, Remo 
Emmanuel, Zoraydo, Pedro, Jr., Con- 
sorcia, and Catalino. Mr. Lavadia 
took and was graduated Bachelor of 
Education and Master of Arts in the 
June Commencement of 1916. He 
went to George Washington Univer- 
sity until 1918. He has also been a 
special agent for the Secretary of Ag- 
riculture and National Resources of 
the Philippine Islands government. 


Cornell N. Pfohl, Jr., of R. F. D, 
2, Bradford, Pennsylvania, is assistant 
superintendent of the Kendall Refin- 
ing Company. He is married and has 
three children, Barbara, Cornell N. 
Jr., III, and Jerry Miller. Since leay- 
ing college, Mr. Pfohl has been doing 
production work in mid-west and 
Pennsylvania Fields. 


Mr. and Mrs. Clarence M. Slack are 
living at 55 East Street, Fort Edward, 
New York. They have two sons and 
two daughters. Mrs. Slack was M. 
Alda Deibler ’17. Clarence is county 
agent of Washington county, New 
York. 


"a7 

Howard B. Ellenberger, Ph D. 
Cornell, 1917, was recently elected 
president of the American Dairy 
Science Association. Doctor Ellenberg- 
er is head of the department of animal 
and dairy husbandry at the Agri- 
cultural College and Experiment Sta- 
tion, University of Vermont. Doctor 
Ellenberger took his B. S. A. degree 
at the Iowa State College in 1905. 
For eight years he was manager of 
large farms in Missouri and Iowa. 
He then taught dairying at Cornell 
University for three years, while 
studying for his M. S. and Ph D. 
degrees. He went to Vermont  dur- 
ing a vacation period at Cornell at 
the request of Congressman E. S. 
Brigham, then commissioner of ag- 
riculture, to aid dairy plants with 
their manufacturing problems. His 
connection with the University dates 
from the fall of 1917, and he has 
been the head of his department 
since 1918. He had one assistant 
at that time, but the work of the de- 
partment has developed so that now 
six men are engaged on his busy 
staff. 


Frederick A. Stenbuck has been ap- 
pointed an assistant on the medical 
staff of Kings County Hospital in 
Brooklyn. 
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"18 


George C. Baldwin is with the 
Public Service Company of Northern 
Illinois, at Room 1335, 72 West Adams 


Street, Chicago. He lives at 409 
Bronson Avenue, Highland Park, 
Illinois. 


R. A. Perry has been manager of 
the Hygeia Ice Cream Company at 
Elmira for several years, and in ad- 
dition to his duties there he is now 
acting as vice president and assistant 
manager of the Hygeia Refrigerating 
Company. He was at one time assist- 
ant in the department of dairy indus- 
try at Cornell. 


James J. Perley operates a chain of 
complete auto service stations in Los 
Angeles. His address is 960 Edge- 
cliff Drive. 


"19 


Arnold C. Shaw is forest supervisor 
of the Ouachita National Forest at 
the Hot Springs National Park, Ark- 
ansas. 

"21 


Professor C. W. Knox is transfer- 
ring from the Ames State College of 
Agriculture and Mechanic Arts of 
Iowa to accept a position as poultry 
geneticist with the U. S. D. A. at 
Beltsville, Maryland. 


Juanita Kusner, formerly Juanita 
Vale, married a University of Penn- 
sylvania graduate. They lived in 
Florida for some time where he was 
teaching in college, but are now in 
Philadelphia again where he is work- 
ing for his Ph. D. Their address is 
266 South 38th Street, Philadelphia, 
Pennsylvania. 


Harold M. Schmeck has transferred 
from the H-O Company in Buffalo to 
Caulkins and Holden, an advertising 
agency in New York. 


Philip C. Wakeley is still with the 
Southern Forest Experiment Station 
at New Orleans, Louisiana, spending 
most of his time on seed testing, 
nursery technique, and planting. 
“Phil” married Alice A. C. Carlson 
723 in the summer of 1924, and they 
now have two children, a boy, who is 
five, and a girl, three. 

"22 

Christina Williamson (Mrs. John §S. 
Staneslow) has recently learned from 
Prof. Mykolas Birziska of Lithuania 
that the literature and collections of 
foik lore of her grandfather, Matthew 
Slancauskas, have become an import- 
ant part of the literature of Lithu- 
ania. These works were supressed 
under the Russian regime, for they 
were written in the Lithuanian lan- 
guage. They have since been collected 
and placed in the national library at 
Saulia. Mrs. Staneslow learned to 
read and write under the tutelage of 
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ner grandfather when she was three 
years old. Soon after that Russian 
oppression became so great that her 
father and mother brought her to 
America. Because of this she knew 
little of her grandfather’s writings 
until told by Prof. Birziska of the 
honor they are receiving. Mr. Slan- 
causkas has done much to preserve the 
language and folk lore of the Lith- 
uanian people. Dr. Staneslow grad- 
uated from the College of Agriculture 
in 1922, and from the Medical College 
in 1926. Dr. and Mrs. Staneslow live 
at 58 Lawlor Street, Waterbury, Con- 
necticut. 
"24 

For the past four years Charles N. 
Abbey has been farm bureau manager 
of Cattaraugus County, having his 
offices in the Salamanca, New York, 
City Hall. Mrs. Abbey (Florence 
Baker) was formerly a member of the 
staff of the Cornell Alumni News. 
They reside at 54 Lexington Avenue, 
and have two children, Harriet Jean, 
who is five, and Hobart, three. 


R. C. Bradley, who has served as 
manager of a poultry farm during the 
past four years, has recently been ap- 
pointed extension poultry specialist at 
the University of New Hampshire. 
Mr. Bradley received his Ph. D. in 
1926 after having done graduate work 
and residence and extension teaching 
in poultry husbandry. From Cornell 
he went with the Pacific Egg Pro- 
ducers as research specialist in New 
York City, but soon afterward he left 
them to take charge of his sister’s 
poultry farm in Oklahoma, managing 
the production of Leghorn breeding 
stock and hatching eggs. 


Mrs. C. Elmore Endres (Dorothy M. 
Van Wirt ’24) has a one year-old 
daughter, Carolyn Mae. 
Closter, New Jersey. 


They live in 


Beatrice E. Lidell, who resides at 
512 South Park View, Los Angeles, 
California, is with the Southern 
California Telephone Company. 

Frances S. Linck, who lives at 201 
Jefferson Avenue, Niagara Falls, New 
York, is now a teacher of general 
science and biology there. 


"25 
Gardiner Bump now lives at Els- 
mere, New York, a suburb of Albany 
and is connected with Dr. C. E. Ladd 
in the conservation department of the 
state. Mr. Bump is director of the 
ruffed grouse survey. 


Mrs. William F. J. Glimm (Barbara 
G. Hooper), now living in Closter, 
New Jersey, has two children, a 
daughter, Letty Anne, aged two years, 
and a son, William Frederick, 3rd, 
who is almost a year old. 


Robert B. Henn and his wife 
(Josephine E. Steves ’25), who reside 
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at 23131 Lake Shore Boulevard, Cleye. 
land, announce the arrival of a son, 
Robert Bruce, Jr., on February 13, 


Lambert L. Kenfield is teaching in 
the mechanics department at the State 
Agricultural Institute at Farmingdale, 
New York. He is married and lives 
at Huntington, New York. 


John G. Miller is owner and mana- 
ger of the Shenvalee Hotel in New 
Market, Virginia. He is president of 
the Henhel Press, Inc., printers and 
publishers of The Shenandoah Valley, 
a weekly newspaper. John is also 
distributor of Chrysler and Plymouth 
cars. 


Mrs. Allan Wadsworth (Mary F. 
Humphrey) is living in Elmhurst, 
Long Island, New York. She has one 
daughter, Diana Rosemary, who is one 
year old. 


L. Dale Davis is a domestic educator 
with the Erie County, New York, 
Board of Child Welfare, with head- 
quarters in Buffalo. She is now on 
leave of absence, traveling in Europe. 


R. H. McIntyre is superintendent of 
the newly established retail store for 
the Marian Margaret Ice Cream Com- 
pany at 401 Eddy Street, Ithaca. The 
headquarters of the company are in 
Cortland. They make a point of 
specialities in their products. 


Dorothy, P. Bucklin and William 
Paul Raftis were married recently. 
They are living at 33 Park Street, 
Owego, New York. 


Reynold O. Claycomb is auditor and 
assistant manager of Hotel Penn Alto, 
Altoona, Pennsylvania. His home is 
at 101 Halleck Place. 

"26 

Herman John Christensen, M. D. 
30, and Miss Anne Louise Benedict 
of Poughkeepsie were married at 
Sage Chapel July 13. They will re- 
side at 45 Academy Street, Pough- 
keepsie. 

27 

Leon E. Bowe is with the fixed 
nitrogen research laboratory, of the 
United States Department of Agri- 
culture in Washington. He lives at 
Apartment 7092115 F Street, N. W. 


Clarice Cookingham is now living at 
South Dayton, New York. 

The address of Marjorie I. Grant is 
28 West 37th Street, New York City. 
She is a dietitian and house manager. 

Herbert H. Hatfield has gone into 
the roofing supply business with his 
father at 314 Flushing Avenue, Brook- 
lyn. He is the proud possessor of a 
son, Herbert Hyatt, Jr. 


Paul L. Jennings, having been as- 
sociated with the Realsilk Hosiery 
Mills while in college, is now a sales- 
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man and field trainer for that com- 
pany. His headquarters are in Bos- 
ton, while he lives at 21 Florence 
Avenue, Norwood, Massachusetts. 


Robert L. Zentgraf is a manufactur- 
er of surface-coated papers and job- 
ping bookbinders’ supplies. He is liv- 
ing at 126 Grymes Hill Road, Staten 
Island, New York. 


"28 
Joseph P. Binns recently became 


office manager of the Hotel Claridge in 
Atlantic City, New Jersey. 


Mrs. Romaine F. Button (neé 
Christine Vastbinder) died at her 
home at Wappinger Falls, New York, 
September 1, 1931. She is survived 
by her husband, an infant daughter. 
her father and a sister. 


Charles A. Clement has resigned as 
restaurant manager of Haddon Hall 
in Atlantic City and is now assistant 
dining service manager of the Long 
Island area of the New York Tele- 
phone Company. He lives at 357 
Ninth Street, Brooklyn. 


Eva A. Hunt is living at her home, 
her address being R. D. 3, Norwich, 
New York. 


Harriett L. Kratzer ’28 became the 
wife of Harvey M. Scott of Trumans- 
burg, New York, on December 3. 
Mildred Kratzer ’28 and William Scott 
29 were the attendants. Mr. and 
Mrs. Scott are making their home in 
Trumansburg. 


Rachel A. Merritt is teaching home- 
making in the Alexandria Bay, New 
York, High School. She lives at 52 
Walton Street. 


Dorothy M. Lewis and Eugene W. 
Seott, Grad., were married on Janu- 
ary 1, at Susquehanna, Pennsylvania. 
Among the bridesmaids were Madelyn 
L. Davis and Sylvia C. Wilton. 
Scott is a graduate student in chem- 
istry. They are living at 406 Uni- 
versity Avenue, Ithaca. 


729 


Ben Blackburn is a_ landscape 
plantsman on the Hodenpyl Estate at 
Locust Valley, Long Island. A note 
in a previous issue is not correct. 


Charles F. Doney is with the well- 
known C. H. Totty Company of Madi- 
son, New Jersey. His extensive 
travels may lead him to your door 
any day. Be prepared with a good 
hearty meal. 


John Goodrich is assistant county 
agent for Niagara County, with head- 
quarters at Lockport. Leo Mungel is 
county agent for Niagara County, 
Lockport. 


Rhoda Ellis Middaugh of Slater- 
ville Springs, a graduate of Simmons 


College, June 1931, was married to 
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Dr. P. Brooks Kelly, a graduate of 
Lake Forest University and Harvard 
Medical College, on August 29. Dr. 
Kelly is associated with the Boston 
City Hospital. Mrs. Kelly is con- 
nected with the Boston Library. 


Francis Henry Pugsley of 241 
Linden Avenue, Ithaca, more recent- 
ly of Omaha, Nebraska, died in 
Omaha August 25. He was a grad- 
uate of the Ithaca High School in 
1925, and at the time of his death was 
a student in the American Telephone 
and Telegraph Company at Omaha. 


30 


Alfred B. Merrick is now room clerk 
at the Baron Steuben Hotel in Corn- 
ing, New York. His address is 71 
East Second Street. 


Al Hostek and Jerry Rathjen, ’30, 
are now back in New York State after 
spending the month of January in 
Florida. Al says they came back 
North to get warm. 


Rodger B. Russell, special ’29-’30, 
and Miss Margaret Luella Miller 
were married September 1 in: the 
Emanue] Presbyterian Church of 
Rochester. Mrs. Russell is a grad- 
uate of Brockport Normal and has 
taught at Fairport for the past two 
years. Mr. Russell was graduated 
from St. Lawrence University in 1924 
and is assistant program director 
of WEAI at Cornell University. Mr. 
and Mrs. Russell left on a motor trip 
through Pennsylvania, New Jersey, 
Maryland, and Virginia. They will 
reside at 409 West State Street. 


William Dunlap Sargent is back this 
year taking graduate work in entomol- 
ogy and ornithology and expects to 
leave for Cape Cod, Massachusetts 
at the end of April to make a biologic 
survey of the Maspee River. His ad- 
dress will be Cotuit, Massachusetts. 


Wayne E. Willis of Ithaca was mar. 
ried to Miss Catherine C. Martindale 
of Ithaca August 22 at the home of 
the bride’s parents. Wayne is in- 
structor in industrial arts in the 
Odessa High School. 


31 


J. Forrest Crawford and Ralph H. 
Allee sailed on August 21 for the 
Kastern Mediterranean for rural 
service with the Near East Founda- 
tion in Syria and Turkey. Mr. Craw- 
ford holds degrees from the Univer- 
sity of Chicago, University of Wis- 
consin, and the University of Cali- 
fornia. Mr. Allee is a graduate of 
Pomona College and taught three 
years in International College, Izmir. 
Smyrna. Both men were taking grad- 
uate work in the college of agriculture 
last year. They will be accompanied 
by their wives. Mr. Crawford will 
direct rural extension work in col- 
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laboration with the British Mandate 
Government in Palestine and with the 
French and American University of 
Beirut for work in Syria. Mr. Allee 
is cooperating with the Internationa’ 
College of Izmir in rural extension 
work. Attempts will be made to raise 
the level of rural life in Turkey. 
Greece, Albania, and Bulgaria. 


Robert Darrow is taking graduate 
work in ornithology for his M. S. de- 
gree. 


Some people evidently don’t take 
Independence Day seriously. Any- 
how, not Francis A. Lueder, Jr., of 
Jacksonville and Marian E. Lasher 
33 of Wolcott, for they were mar- 
ried on July 4 at Alton. Oh well, it 
is a great day for band playing, flag 
waving, and speeches—yes, even the 
stammering utterances of the eternal 
“I do.” Best of happiness, Fran and 
Marian. But say Marian, don’t for- 
get that you are one of the ornaments 
of the COUNTRYMAN office, and we 
have decided you must bring cigars 
on your first official trip to the office. 


Lester E. Mattocks, Hotel, and 
Neva Dickens, both of Ithaca, were 
married February 2nd at Sage Chapel. 
They will be at home at 303 West 11th 
Street, New York City, after March 
1st. Mr. Mattocks will be employed 
at the Hotel Lincoln. 


Raymond C. Milks is taking ad- 
vanced work in accounting for his_ 
M. S. degree, having graduated in 
February. 


George Moore graduated in Febru- 
ary and is taking advanced work in 
vegetable gardening. 


Richard W. Steinberg is manager 
of a restaurant at 506 Citizens Build- 
ing, Cleveland, Ohio. 


Eugene I. Roe is a junior forester 
with the United States Forest Serv- 
ice at the Lake States Forest Experi- 
ment Station, University Farm, St. 
Paul, Minnesota. 


Marvin L. Smith is a junior for- 
ester with the United States Forest 
Service at Fort Collins, Colorado. 
He recently completed a timber sur- 
vey and Christmas tree sale on the 
Colorado National Forest and will 
spend the rest of the winter at the 
Rocky Mountain Experiment Station. 


Dr. and Mrs. George Jenkinson 
Holmes of 437 Parker Street, Newark, 
New Jersey, have announced the en- 
gagement of their daughter, Mary 
Ogden Holmes, to Joseph F. Wieden- 
mayer, Jr., ’29, son of Mr. and Mrs. 
Joseph F. Wiedenmayer of 472 Ridge 
Street, Newark. Miss Holmes is a 
graduate of Prospect Hill Country 
Day School, Newark, and attended 
Pine Manor at Wellesley, Massachu- 
setts. She is a member of the Junior 
League of Newark. 
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Come What May 


Laundripak 


(Parcel Post Laundry Case) 


Solves One of Your Biggest 
Problems at the Lowest Price 
We’ve Heard About 


$1.69 


Standard size, 20x 14x4 inches; covered 

with extra heavy, serviceable brown duck; 

made with renewable heavy, corrugated 

fibre fillers; specially designed to resist 

crushing, yet light in weight to assure a 

minimum postage cost. They open just 
like a suit case. 


LUGGAGE-—Street Floor 


Rothschild’s 


State and Tioga Streets 











Plymouth and DeSoto Cars 


We repair all makes of cars. Storage, 
gas, oil, and repairs. We have a very 
good stock of used cars, which are priced 
right. 


Arthur W. Davis 


208 South Cayuga Street 
Ithaca, New York 
Phone 2681 
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The 
GATEWAY SUPPLY 
SHOP 


422 Eddy Street 


FOUNTAIN PENS AND PENCILS 
WRITING PAPER, PENNANTS, 
BANNERs AND COLLEGE JEWELRY. 

CLASS ROOM SUPPLIES 
MAGAZINES AND DAILY PAPERS 
OPEN NIGHTS AND SUNDAYS 
CANDY, CIGARS, CIGARETTES 


Get the habit of saying ‘Meet me at the 
GATEWAY SODA BAR” 


“A friendly place to buy College Supplies” 








RICHFIELD 
Golden Gasoline 


COMPLETE GREASING 
AND 
CRANK CASE SERVICE 


100% PENNA MOTOR OILS 





Gordon Gas Station 


H. N. GORDON '15, Owner 
Cor. Fulton and West Buffalo Sts. 


Dial 2008 
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UNIVERSITY ISSUES 
DRIVING LICENSES 


Student Cars And Drivers 
Must Have Permits 


EGINNING with the summer session 

the University has started a new 
system for handling the student auto- 
mobile problem. Student drivers must 
now have a permit to drive issued by 
University Motor Vehicle Bureau. 
All student driven cars must also be 
registered and must bear a sticke? 
furnished by the bureau. Permits to 
park on the campus may be obtained 
in special cases if physical conditior 
or health make it necessary, if the 
student lives a mile or more from the 
campus, or if it is necessary because 
of work. A special permit sticker 
must be on the windshield of all car: 
parked on the campus. 


ROYAL SOCIETY PUBLISHES 
CORNELL V. G. STUDY 


The Royal Horticultural Society of 
London, England, has published a re- 
port of Professor Paul Work of the 
vegetable gardening department. The 
report was on “some scientific pro- 
blems in connection with vegetable 
seeds.” It was submitted to the Nintr 
International Horticultural Congress 
in London, August of last year. 

The report stresses the importance 
of better vegetable seeds and the 
search for disease resistant strains as 
well as for improved varieties. 


ENGLISH AGRONOMIST ON 
PASTURE SURVEY 


Dennis Bowes Johnstone-Wallace 
has been appointed to conduct a sur- 
vey of the pastures of New York 
state and to recommend a program for 
their improvement as a part of the 
state land utilization program pro- 
vided for by the 1931 legislature 
The survey is under the direction of 
the agronomy department. Mr. John- 
stone-Wallace is a graduate of Arm. 
strong college of the University o/ 
Durham, England. He has alsc 
studied at the West of Scotland ag. 
ricultural college and the Dairy 
School at Kilmarnock. He _ subse- 
quently served at the Northumberland 
county agricultural experiment sta- 
tion at Cockle Park. at the Univer- 
sity of Leeds, and at the Fast Angliar 
Institute of Agriculture at Chemsford. 
of which he was principal. He alse 
served four years in the British army 
and obtained the rank of Captain 
For the past eighteen months he ha: 
been doing experimental work in ag. 
ronomy in the United States. with 


headquarters at the University 0” 
Florida. 


BYE BYE CINDERS 


During the summer pavement has 
replaced cinders on Garden Avenue 
from Domecon to Tower Road and in 
the square in front of Bailey Hall. 
Space is left in the center for land- 
Scaping and that formerly barren 
plot will now be a place of beauty. 
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HOTEL MANAGER SPEAKS 


To work happily and in cooperation 
with others is essential in hotel work 
according to Miss Mary A. Lindsley, 
manager of the Dodge Hotel at Wash- 
inton, D. C. The person who carries 
a chip on his shoulder should have no 
place in the organization of a hotel’s 
personnel. 

She believes, she told students of 
the hotel management course, that to 
have the best kind of a hotel organi- 
zation the heads of the departments 
must be picked with great care and 
must then be put on trial. Each per- 
son’s personality and philosophy of 
life must fit in with the purpose of the 
organization. In that way, every- 
one becomes a part of the general plan 
and the hotel runs smoothly as one 
unit. 

Good health, says Miss Lindsley, 
is of prime importance, because the 
work is hard and the hours long. 
Willingness to work when and where 
required is a great asset, as are be- 
lief in the work and a liking for 
meeting and working with people. 
Willingness to carry out a manage- 
ment’s policies means better coopera- 
tion of staff and better service for 
guests. 

Every employee should have an in- 
telligent understanding of the respon- 
sibility of his particular work, and an 
intelligent understanding of the 
policies, standards, and personnel of 
the hotel. By knowing about the 
functions of other departments, a 
room clerk, for instance, can give a 
guest correct information about the 
hotel laundry service, and a telephone 
operator who knows the duties of an 
assistant department head can more 
easily locate him when not in his 
office. 


The paving and landscaping of the 
Bailey Hall square removes another 
scab from the ag campus and those 
who were instrumental in having it 
done deserve our thanks. We wisk 
them luck in continued efforts toward 
a more beautiful campus and assure 
them of our continued support. 


LARGE HOME STUDY COURSE 
ENROLLMENT REPORTED 


Last year more than 3,000 resi- 
dents of New York state took advan- 
tage of home farm study courses of- 
fered by the ag college. 

This enrollment is a considerable 
increase over that of the previous 
year. The increase was well distri- 
buted among the thirty-one courses. 
The four different poultry courses en- 
rolled 6385 and the eight farm man- 
agement courses were studied by 276. 
The most popular courses were home 
gardening, beekeeping, milk market- 
ing, poultry flock management, feed- 
ing and management of dairy cattle 
soil management, and the market 
gardening courses. 


A rabid deg does not froth at the 
mouth. Ordinarily his mouth shows 
nothing more than a slobbering be- 
eause he cannot swallow his saliva. 
and the jaw muscles are too paralyzed 
to beat the saliva into foam. 


AG COLLEGE 
LOSES DEAN MANN 


Appointed University Provost 


R. A. R. MANN ’04, dean of the 
colleges of agriculture and home 


economics has been appointed to the 
newly created position of University 
Provost. The office of Provost was 
established by the board of trustees 
to relieve President Livingston Far- 
rand of many executive duties. Dr. 
Mann will be, under the president, 
the executive officer of the University. 


Betten Acting Dean 


Dr. Mann has resigned as dean of 
the colleges of agriculture and home 
economics. He has been dean of the 
ag college for fifteen years. Dr. 
Cornelius Betten has been appointed 
acting dean, pending tthe appoint- 
ment of a permanent dean. 

The educational work conducted by 
Dr. Mann on two continents has 
brought him numerous honorary de- 
grees and citations, including the 
doctorates conferred by the Univer- 
sity of California, Syracuse Univer- 
sity, and Rhode Island State College; 
The Order of the White Lion, recent- 
ly conferred by Czechoslovakia; and 
similar decorations by the govern- 
ments of Finland and. Belgium. In 
April, President Hoover appointed 
Dr. Mann chairman of the commit- 
tees on home building and home own- 
ership, as part of the White House 
conference development, and in May ° 
he was selected one of a committee 
of twelve to make a study of foreign 
missions in the Orient. 


The annual horseshoe pitching con- 
test was organized but no results are 
available for this issue. So far camp 
life has been well received and every- 
one is happy. An unofficial beard- 
growing contest has been started 
Results are unpredictable. 


AG TEACHERS GET TOGETHER 


The teachers of agriculture who 
were here for the summer session met 
Monday evening, August 10, for a 
general good time. It was a stag af- 
fair where the staid old pedagogues 
could tell all those stories they have 
overheard their pupils telling. Rumor 
has it that they made good use of the 
opportunity. 


The New England states eat more 
fish, potatoes, and corned beef per 
caput than any other section of the 
United States. They like their corn 
meal yellow and their bacon fat. 


=) 


Taking the other fellows dust beats 
taking the undertakers dirt, at that. 


— 


The trouble with the younger gen- 
eration today is that it is demanding 
more horsepower when it should be 
developing more will power. 
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FLORICULTURE CLUB 
TEN YEARS OLD 


Slightly less than ten years ago the 
Floriculture Club came into existence, 
with the advent of Professor E. A. 
White to Cornell from Amherst. The 
club had its unofficial beginning on 
December 5, 1921, at which time those 
who were interested attended a talk 
on “The Gardens of Kew” given by 
Professor White. Since that time, 
interest has rapidly increased until, 
at the present time, Cornell has the 
most active Department of Floricul- 
ture in the country. 

Approximately every month gather- 
ings were held at which talks were 
delivered to anyone who wished to at- 
tend. In the Fall of 1922, a club, the 
“Floricultural Club” by name, was 
formed. Many successful florists and 
horticulturists spoke to the club and 
were extremely well received. 


First Flower Show in 1924 


On February 25, 1924, the members 
of the club sponsored their first flower 
show. Five lectures were given. ac- 
companied by demonstrations. This 
show was such a success that the club 
members were spurred on to greater 
things. Social gatherings were held, 
thus making those in the devartment 
better acquainted and making the 
club become still more popular. 

Meanwhile, the members held get- 
togethers at which informal discus- 
sions of the flower trade were in ses- 
sion, and at which various flower 
shows were discussed. In this way 
the students received a great deal of 
information concerning other phases 
of the work and tended to become 
better trained. 

The name of “Floricultural Club” 
was changed on February 26, 1929 to 
the “Floriculture Club” after a great 
deal of debating on the subiect. This 
name has persisted until the present 
time. 

The Chrysanthemum Ball has be- 
come an annual affair, and has become 
an excellent advertising medium of the 
florists’ trade among both students 
and alumni. A flower show is usually 
held each year. being visited by 
hundreds of people whenever it takes 
place. 

Pi Alpha Xi, national honorary 
floricultural fraternity, sponsors the 
club, and is greatly responsible for 
the success which it has attained. 


Cc. E. CAMP 


Bright and early Monday, August 
24, the forestry juniors assembled in 
West Sibley with the C. E.’s for the 
opening exercises of the summer sur- 
veying camp. After a few brief 
directions by Professor P. H. Under 
wood and the assignment of “B-C-L- 
P-T-S-U” the men departed. They 
were welcomed at camp with a steak 
dinner—what disillusionment was in 
store for them! 


FLORISTS HAVE PICNIC 


The Floriculture Club held a picnic 
Wednesday, August 5, at Taughan- 
nock Falls. The COUNTRYMAN’S in- 
formant says there were plenty of 
eats except that there was not 
enough ice cream. The_ students 
humbled the faculty to the tune of 
27 to 7 in a baseball game. Everyone 
cooled off with a swim in Cayuga 
after the game. 
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PROF’S PRANKS 


“Art” Burrell Steps Off 


A. B. “Art” Burrell, assistant re- 
search professor of plant pathology 
was married Tuesday afternoon, June 
16 at Plattsburg, New York, to Miss 
Virginia Whiting of Jamestown, New 
York. “Art” received his doctor’s 
degree here last spring. The bride 
is a graduate of Plattsburg State 
Normal School, class of ’31 and was 
very active in student affairs. Pro- 
fessor and Mrs. Burrell have been 
making their home in Peru, New 
York, where Professor Burrell has 
charge of the spray service of the 
Champlain Valley Fruit Growers 
Association. 

--—O--— 

Dr. H. H. Love, professor of plan‘ 
breeding is spending this year making 
special investigations at the Univer- 
sity of Nanking, in China. His place 
on the staff is being filled by Dr. John 
H. Parker, of the Kansas state agri- 
cultural college. Dr. Parker actec 
as assistant in the bureau of plant in 
dustry in the United States depart- 
ment of agriculture from 1913 to 1917 
and assumed his present position a: 
professor in crop improvement in 
1917. He was graduated from th 
University of Minnesota, and has re 
ceived advanced degrees here a’ 
Cornell and from Cambridge Univer. 
sity, England. 


The University has finally donc 
something besides talk about the stu- 
dent automobile problem. The regis- 
tration of all student driven cars and 
their drivers will permit a check-ur 
on infractions of University traffic 
and parking regulations and should 
put a decided damper on_ those 
drivers who have given all studen’ 
car drivers the black eye by their dis- 
regard of rules. It means another 
dollar appropriated, but if it brings a 
little order out of the chaos it is 
worth it. 


It would be a sacrilege or some- 
thing to turn out a Campus Chat with 
out saying something about ag ath. 
letics. Ag didn’t make the showing i’ 
should in inter-college athletics last 
year. A new vear is here and we 
must start off with a bang by cleaning 
up in soccer and cross country. The 
COUNTRYMAN will this year make an 
attempt to keep its readers better in- 
formed of college athletics than i’ 
has in the past. 


Put the heavv. cast aluminum fry- 
ing pans or griddles over a hot flame 
if they are badly stained with burned 
food, and they will burn off bright and 
clean. 

—oO-— 

Remove the inside from _ baked 
potatoes; mash and season it and mix 
it with cooked sausage meat. Refill 
the potato shell with the mixture, 
brown them in the oven, and a dish 
is ready for supper. 


Botany 
(Continued from page 8) 


Dr. Wiegand was called back to 
organize a department of botany in 
the College of Agriculture in 1913. 
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The department of plant physiology 
was merged with the department of 
botany with Dr. Wiegand as head ang 
Dr. Knudson as assistant professor, 
Drs. Eames and Sharp were instruct. 
ors. The College of Agriculture had al. 
ready established departments of plant 
pathology, plant breeding, pomology, 
and floriculture, which, under the older 
scheme had, with the exception of 
pomology, been included and imper. 
fectly recognized under the general 
botany in the Arts college under 
Professor Atkinson. Two depart- 
ments of botany were in existence in 
the university from 1913 until 1923. 
Professor Atkinson died in 1918, but 
the department continued under Pro- 
fessor Rombe. In 1923 he was trans- 
ferred to the department of forestry 
in the College of Agriculture, and 
the Arts College botany department 
was abandoned. The rooms in Sage 
College were turned back for it’s use 
and the extension conservatory range 
was demolished and removed. The 
attic floor of Stone hall was given to 
the botany department, but it ex- 
panded until it occupied all of the 
building except that used by the Ag- 
riculture library. 

In the 63 years between 1868 and 
1931 it has developed into a nationally 
and internationally known depart- 
ment, and one of the strongest in 
America. It now has nine professors, 
most of whom have an international 
reputation in their field, and a staff 
of 29 persons. It occupies the whole 
of the second and part of the third 
and fourth floors in the new Plant 
Science building. 


Rural Health 
(Continued from page 9) 
boundaries are usually the entire 
county. The State Commissioner of 
Health should then be notified of this 
action. The consent of the commis- 
sioner will be in the form of a certifi- 
cate. The board of supervisors ther 
appoints a county board of health of 
seven members, one of whom shall be 
a supervisor and two of whom shal! 
be physicians. This county board of 
health appoints a county health officer _ 

and other necessary workers. 

The best method devised by health 
authorities throughout the United 
States for improving the rural health 
is the county health department. We 
are responsible for giving our farm 
and village people health advantages 
and opportunities that city people 
now have. A state-wide movement in 
New York State to establish county 
health departments will be a great 
boon to the health of our rural people. 
By working together, country with 
city, under the wise guidance of our 
State health commissioner, we shall 
accept this responsibility of equal 
health opportunities for all. 
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MERCERIZED COTTON 
USED ALL OCCASIONS 





Material Makes Undergarments, 
Beach Pajamas, Sports Clothes 
and Evening Dresses 


“It is an interesting fact,” said Miss 
Grace Walton when talking to stu- 
dents in a textile class at the College 
“that at the time when cotton is con- 
sidered a particularly smart material 
for women’s dresses, southern women 
have planned to help keep cotton mills 
open by creating a special demand for 
cotton clothes.” 

Miss Walton told her audience of 
the wide use of mercerized cotton gar- 
ments. She showed first various 
undergarments of mercerized cotton 
mesh, then simple sports and street 
frocks of broadcloths, meshes and 
rough finishes, and next, sophisticated 
beach pajamas of a thinly woven helio- 
trope plaid with a parasol of the same 
material. After that came dinner 
pajamas of sheer black and chart- 
reuse, evening dresses of eyelet em- 
broidery, of sheer net with appliqued 
flowers, of beautifully woven figured 
organdies. 

There were summery cotton hats 
and fitted lisle stockings to. match 
some of the dresses, showing the im- 
portance in this year’s style of hav- 
ing the fabric of a dress and of its 
accessories match. 


THE HAT WINDOW 


On the third floor of the Home 
Economics building, at the head of the 
stairs is a showcase in which hat 
models are exhibited. These models 
are as instructive as the illustrations 
in The Vogue, for they not only show 
the predominating color for the seas- 
on, but they also display the popular 
trend of style, the accessories to be 
worn with the hat, as well as the oc- 
casion on which they are to be worn. 
The window is designed and set up by 
Home Economics girls who are 
studying millinery. Last week the 
case contained a_ background for 
horseback riding. The predominating 
color was tan, with accessories in 
brown. At the present time there is 
a brown straw hat trimmed with 
white and yellow. The hat is to be 
worn for sport with yellow and white 
accessories. If you want to wear 
stylish hats, be sure to consult the 
fashion window before making your 
decision. 


OFFICERS ELECTED 


Three officers of the class of ’33 
are from the upper campus: Eleanor 
Ernst, class president, and Ruth Car- 
man, tennis manager are in the 
college of home economics. Dorothy 
Scheidt, secretary, is in the college of 
agriculture. 

Phyllis Brooks, ’34 agriculture, was 
elected secretary of the Women’s 
Mandolin Club. 


TO THE CLASS OF 1935 


We of the CoRNELL COUNTRYMAN 
most heartily welcome you. 


We are most desirous that from 
the beginning you make the right 
start. There is no doubt but that 
you have come with great aspira- 
tions, and we sincerely hope that you 
have no regrets. To assure this you 
must have the proper attitude toward 
college life. We who have been here 
for some time are more positive of 
what we should get from a univer- 
sity course. It is not the reading of 
a few books, the memorizing of a few 
definitions, the drawing of a few 
angles and curves, the copying of a 
few scripts, sleeping through a few 
lectures, that makes a _ well-rounded 
college career, but it is the: proper 
combination of these with a good 
average -class standing, righteous 
leanings, healthful living, close as- 
sociations with professors and lead- 
ing intellects, the studious use of our 
libraries, good fellowship with the 
student body, wide-awakeness and 
alertness alwavs. which enable you to 
get the most benefit from vour four 
years. In this way only will vou feel 
satisfied when you look back upon 
vour Cornell life. and not then begin 
to realize all the wealth of truth and 
beauty that you have missed. 

We sincerely hope that you will 
keep in touch with vour college 
through the CORNELL COUNTRYMAN. 
It is your magazine, and we want 
your honest cooperation in making it 
well-proportioned and therefore help- 
ful to all its readers. 

Remember that “All work and no 
play makes Jack a very dull boy,” so 
don’t neglect your recreation. We 
earnestly desire you to enter into the 
Ag-Domecon meetings and _ parties 
and find real enjovment in the activ- 
ities of the association. 

We wish you four well-balanced 
years in Cornell, and again say, ‘“‘Wel- 
come, 1935.” 


CURRENT FASHION COMMENTS 


There are so many, many little 
fashion hints dropped now and then bv 
leading stylists in the magazines and 
newspapers. Not only that, but there 
are so many new feminine fashions. 
Some of them are so extreme that thev 
have set us wondering about how far 
they are going to be vractical for 
campus wear and applicable to campus 
customs. 

May we mention first the hats? 
Even the new beret and tam styles 
seem to roll up on one side with the 
result that one ear is left exposed. 
Of course, the dress hats are generally 
more extreme, being made for one side 
of the head decidedly. This leads us 
to wonder if our fur collars are going 
to “rise to the occasion”, as it were, 





SPECIALIST TO TALK 
ON MAKING CLOTHING 
CAMOUFLAGE SIZE 


How to look as you want to look 
even though you don’t really look that 
way, is what Miss Margaret More. 
house of the college of home econom- 
ics told her audience on Friday May 8, 

Jack Sprat and his wife would 
never have seemed so fat and so thin 
if they had used clothes to camouflage 
their size. For the line, color and 
texture of a garment can make an 
underweight person apparently add 
flesh and an overweight person seem 
to lose it; they can make a figure seem 
larger or smaller, taller or shorter; 
and hats and necklines can make the 
size and shape of a face appear differ- 
ent from what it really is. If diet 
does not make a figure ideal. Miss 
Morehouse suggests using clothes to 
create an optical illusion of beauty. 








and shelter the exposed ear when the 
winter’s wind and snow rush upon us. 

The dresses, too, have begun to 
adopt those sleeves and furbelows of 
by-gone days. They are not nearly as 
changed as the styles in hats, but they 
go to the extreme in many models. 
When we are reminded of a dress 
seen in a shop recently, a dress which 
was a perfect replica of a true Em- 
press Eugenie, modeled in velvet and 
lace, we again wonder. ‘How long 
will it be before ladies don the riding 
habit and adopt the side-saddle of 
former days?” 

However much we may like or dis- 
like our fall fashions we cannot but 
admit that they are gradually adding 
that feminine touch. and _ bringing 
back the charm which was destroyed 
by the mannish stvles introduced in 
the World War and reigning for sev- 
eral years thereafter. 

That fashions are influencing other 
styles may easilv be observed by not- 
ing a recent news item which stated 
that the slow. rhythmic strains of 
waltz tunes will replace the fast and 


peppy melodies to which we have been - 


dancing. The long, graceful gowns 
seem to call for decorous music and 
dances. Does this mean we will soon 
be taking lessons from mother and 
learning the technicalties of the 
“Virginia Reel”, the “French Four. 
the “Mazurka”. and the “Polka” of 
erandmother’s day? We wonder. 


A long-handled dust-pan works as 
well as a short-handled one and saves 
many backaches. 

—-O-- 

Sponging rubbers off each night 
after removing them keeps them look- 
ing new. 

~-Q--— 

Woolen or worsted garments are 
less likely to shrink if they are not 
dried in strong heat. 
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GLOVES GO INTO MOVIES 


On Tuesday, April 28, a movie on the 
manufacture of gloves was shown at 
Rothschild’s Department Store for 
the benefit of Home Economic stu- 
dents. It was sponsored by manu- 
facturers in Gloversville and Johns- 
town and showed the manufacturing 
of gloves from beginning to end. 
Different skins usually come from 
different countries as cape, mocha, 
calf and pigskin. The movie showed 
how the leathers are tanned and 
made ready for cutting, after the 
flesh is worked off. Some are handled 
as many as 150 times. Different 
kinds of tanning such as chrome tan 
and alum tan were shown, as well as 
the methods of cutting and sewing 
gloves, as full pique and outseamed. 
Designs were shown as to the way 
they were cut, put on, and the differ- 
ent styles made. Inspection and 
packing was the last of the picture. 
The purpose of the picture was to 
show the work that is necessary to 
make gloves and to show how the 
work has been handed down for 
generations. 





THE CREATION OF A HOME. By 
Emily Newell Blair. Farrar and 
Rinehart, New York. $2.50. 

















A popular contributor to Good 
Housekeeping, has presented in this 
volume a wealth of good inspiring ad- 
vice that has been gathered from 
practical experience and obeservation. 
Herself a modern house-wife and 
active in the field of politics, Mrs. 
Blair has applied present-day stand- 
ards to the every-day job of house- 
keeping. Rather than subdividing a 
home into its parts the author treats 
each as important in the make- 
up of the entire. Character, the 
choice of furniture, economy, and or- 
ganization are all treated, for each 
ls considered equally important as its 


neighbor and the absence of one may 
easily cripple others. 


To quote Mrs. Blair, “Every home 
must yield three things: Comfort, 
Peace, and Beauty.” In its creation 
all three must be considered. In all 
phases of present-day life particular- 
ly business, we hear that much used 
Phrase that “this is a new world.” 
However, it can be applied in no 
better way than in the home. With 
the change in times has come a sim- 
ilar change in the attitude of house- 
wives and families. No longer is the 
efficient housewife who cares meticul- 
ously for the physical wants of her 
family used as the standard for judg- 
Ing the “good wife.’ We may thank 
our stars that that time has passed. 
The Creation of a Home has been 
Written with the hope that those 
interested in our modern standards of 
lving, in amateur psychology and 
economics will find therein something 
of true worth and value. 
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The Growing Importance of Gloves 


Gloves are one of the most import- 
ant accessories this year. The ques- 
tion as to what kind of gloves to wear 
is always before the woman who 
wants to be smartly dressed. Her 
choice may complete a perfect cos- 
tume or destroy it. Gloves are made 
in so many sizes it makes it pos- 
sible for everyone to have correctly 
fitted gloves. Tight fitting gloves are 
passed. The slouchy, loose fitting 
gloves are styled correctly. They 
must fit correctly to look well on the 
hand as well as being immaculate. 
There are a great many lengths this 
season and the correct length and 
style is necessary to make them chic. 
The color is also very important, they 
range from pure white to jet black 
with a wide assortment of intermedi- 
ate colors. The dress and gloves are 
better in contrasting colors as they 
emphasize the dress, glove and purse. 
The sixteen, eighteen, and twenty 
button glove is used for formal eve- 
ning wear. The twelve button glove 
is used for afternoon frocks with short 
sleeves while the eight button glove 


Books 


Reading maketh a full man—Francis Bacon 









QUANTITY COOKERY. By Lenore 
Richards and Nola Treat. Little 
Brown and Company, Boston. $2.00. 


Any class in quantity cookery will 
find that a text of some sort is a 
necessity, not only for the receipts in- 
cluded but for the suggestions for 
menu planning and food selection that 
are included in a book such as 
Quantity Cookery. For several years 
classes in institution management 
at Cornell have used this book 
with a good deal of satisfaction. 
They cook for a cafeteria which 
serves a goodly number of persons 
who by their continued patronage 
prove the popularity of its food. 

Tastes differ with localities and as 
yet our food products are not as 
thoroughly standardized as we would 
like them to be. However, on the 
general run the receipts in Quantity 
Cookery are most useable and sensibly 
chosen and necessary changes are 
but few. A good variety is presented 
and those receipts which are the 
most popular in commercial fields 
have been chosen. This is a more 
important point than one might think 
for in the case of cafeterias, they 
seldom succeed if they persist in sell- 
ing the unusual rather than the popu- 
lar. 

Teachers in institution manage- 
ment will find this book especially 
helpful because of such details as 
lists of foods and season charts, sug- 
gested menus for tea rooms and 
cafeterias, and last but not least some 
very useful suggestions for the use 
of left-over foods. Practical know- 
ledge and common sense are stressed 
rather than theory. Serving a two- 
fold purpose as it does of being an 
aid and guide to managers and a very 
useful text for teachers in that sub- 
ject, one cannot help but be enthusi- 
astic about Quantity Cookery. 
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is appropriate for the longer, short- 
sleeve afternoon dress. The shorter 
the sleeve the longer the glove should 
be the rule for selecting gloves. 
Gloves are made from various skins. 
Some are washable, including the 
capeskins, suedes, and chamoisettes. 
The washable gloves are more practi- 
cal and less expensive. Sport gloves 
are heavier and may be in colors, 
plain or with designs. In these are 
included the golf or driving gloves 
with perforations on the top and are 
fingerless. Very fine kid of different 
textures is used for dress wear. 
Since gloves have become such an im- 
portant item in feminine attire just 
as much attention should be given 
them as is given to one’s shoes and 
dress. 


With such a good crop this year we 
ought to be able to feel our oats. 





“Health is wealth,’”’ says an old 
adage. Try to buy a Rolls Royce with 
your pink of condition. 


THE INNER WORLD OF CHILD- 
HOOD by Frances G. Wickes. D. 


Appleton and Co., New York. $3.00. 
880pp. 


To those interested in psychology 
the field of child psychology offers in- 
teresting and absorbing study. Be- 
cause it is often so different from 
adult psychology, and because chil- 


dren’s actions and thoughts so vary 
from those in adult life, one can find 
much in The Inner World of Child- 
hood that will be helpful and en- 
lightening. A better conception of 
child psychology will surely result 
after reading this thoughtfully con- 
ducted study. 

The author has had first hand ex- 
periences in dealing with the prob- 
lems of childhood. She not only 
quotes numerous examples of child 
behavior but analyzes them and goes 
into the true meaning and cause of 
such behavior. Furthermore, she 
suggests workable remedies which is 
perhaps one of the strongest point: 
in favor of this book. After all, what 
good does extensive detailed study dc 
if it is not used in the accomplish. 
ment of some worthy end? 

Early normal mental developmen’ 
depends to a great extent on the 
child’s security and trust in the par- 
ent. This, therefore, automatically 
leads to a study of adult psychology 
for those most intimate with thc 
child’s emotional life. The early re- 
lationships between parent and chilc 
are often the making or breaking of 
the younger individuat’s character. 
The over-zealous parent can by toc 
great concern over the child’s devel- 
opment create as much if not mor 
havoc than the careless or disinterest- 
ed one. 
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CORNELL FORESTERS WILL 
GATHER AGAIN IN FERNOW 


The first meeting of the club will be 
held at an early date in the club room 
in Fernow Hall. It is up to every old- 
timer to show up. The frosh are ex- 
pected to come; it will give them a 
chance to become acquainted with 
staff and the other classes. 

The Cornell Foresters have been 
organized into a club including the 
entire department for many years. 
We meet once a month at odd times in 
the club room. There is plenty of 
geod fellowship, and usually an ex- 
cellent speaker is on hand. So come 
around early. 


And we always have eats! !!!! 


After Governor Roosevelt’s speech 
on Wednesday evening, August 19 
during the American Country Life 
Conference, a few Foresters gathered 
in Willard Straight for an informal] 
“bull session.” Raphel Zon, R. C. 
Hall, L. G. Romell, R. S. Hosmer, S 
N. Spring, M. J. Plice, L. C. Maisen- 
helder, and the editor were present. 
Everything from the presidential] 
election to the price of lignum vitae 
toothpicks was readily discussed. 


COME ON FORESTERS 


The CORNELL COUNTRYMAN is open- 
ing a competition in the near future 
for positions on both the editorial and 
business boards. Foresters are eligi- 
ble for either position, and the Cornel] 
Foresters Fditorship is only for a 
forester. To date there is only one 
man out for the competition, so there 
is plenty of room for more. All you 
need is a little ambition and a nod- 
ding acquaintance with the English 
language. Keep your eyes open for 
the notices, and when they are put up 
come around to the little house by the 
garden across the road from Roberts 
Hall. 


ROBIN HOOD 


Some of the men decided that the 
club was too casual and organized 
Robin Hood. This is a regular pro- 
fessional fraternity strictly for for- 
esters. The fraternity in no way con- 
flicts with the forestry club, but if 
anything supplements it. More than 
two years old, it boasts of five 
alumni, 10 active members, and sev- 
eral others now have temporarily left 
for various reasons. If nothing un- 
expected arises the fraternity hones 
to become the Cornell chapter of Tau 
Phi Delta, a national professiona’ 
fraternity, before the end of the year. 


HELLO, FROSH! 


Cornell is a great place. At first 
you may decidedly disagree, but you 
will soon change your opinion. There 
are many traditions here and the 
standards are the highest. You are 
entering the oldest forestry school in 
the country, so naturally you would 
expect this. You won’t find any book 
on the subject, or is there any course 
that covers these ideals and traditions, 
but as you mingle with the upperclass- 
men and your professors you will 
gradually learn them. We who have 
been here for a while have striven to 
carry on the enviable record estab- 
lished by those who have gone before. 
We pass them on to you with the hope 
that you will take it upon yourselves 
to keep these ideals to the best of 
your ability. 

Some of you perhaps have had ex- 
perience in the field of forestry, 
others of you know very little about 
it. Those who come in the first group 
know the scope of the profession to 
some extent. The rest of you will find 
that the work is extremely interesting. 
There is a niche somewhere for every 
type of fellow. You have the job tc 
find this niche, and we wish you luck. 
You will find that any upperclassman 
or professor will gladly help all he 
can, but of necessity you yourself 
must do most of the searching and 
striving. 

In Fernow Hall you will find a 
picture of Fernow, the father of for- 
estry in this country. Underneath he 
gives the motto carpe diem as a good 
ene for a student to follow. You will 
do well to adopt this and live up to it. 
In all your work, remember that a 
Forester is a gentleman and a man 
of honor, two things which are in- 
separable. 

We welcome you to Cornell and 
wish you all the success in the world! 


FORESTRY SPORTS 


Every year the foresters put out 
teams in the inter-college athletics 
and these teams are good. The usual] 
line-up is soccer, basketball, track, 
cross-country, swimming, baseball, 
tennis, and crew races on Spring Day. 
The foresters are after the inter- 
cecllege championship again this year 
and every man is expected to do his 
share. So come out and tell S. H. 
“Spence” Palmer ’32, who is athletic 
director, what you can do and then do 
it. 


Professor J. A. Cope is on sabbatic 
leave for this year. He is travelling 
abroad. 
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Murphius 


CLASS OF ’32 ARRIVES AT 
“CORNELL FORESTRY CAMP” 


The department truck pulled out 
from behind Fernow Hall Wednesday 
7:01 A. M., D. S. T., and arrived at 
camp 3:16 P. M. D. S. T. Gp 
“Chuck” Mead ’32 drove the truck 
under Professor S. N. Spring’s able 
guidance. The following day supplies 
piled in the truck around Professor 
A. B. Recknagel, were brought in, 
and the faculty and guests tents were 
erected, among other things. Al 
Jahn and Ken Spear dropped into 
camp for a good talk around the open 
fire that evening. Friday the camp 
opened officially and 13 of the under- 
graduates drifted in. C. R. “Fire 
alarm” Orsi arrived by taxi. In the 
evening elections were held for camp 
officers. E. F. “Ed” Martinez ’32 was 
elected president; W. L. “Bill” Chapel 
32, camp historian; and T. W. “Tom” 
McConkey ’382 and D. D. “Dean” 
Cutler 32 were elected to complete 
the executive committee. 


Field Work Begins 


Saturday morning the camp was 
roused by the melodious carolling of 
the professors. After breakfast the 
“army” journeyed forth to visit the 
fire tower on Goodenow Mountain. 
Unfortunately the air was rather hazy 
so the view was restricted. On the 
return trip crews were organized and 
a short cruise of the slope was run 
out. Sunday was a day of rest, tc 
which no one seriously objected. Ir 
the evening L. E. “Larry” Stotz ’3? 
and George Parsons ’32 arrived from 
their job with Finch Pruyn & Com- 
pany. 

Monday the men took a trip to a 
stand of virgin spruce which was also" 
cruised. Tuesday work in mensura- 
tion was begun under the capable 
direction of Professor John Bentley 
Jr. 


Plot Given to Cornell 


Finch Pruyn & Company recently 
presented the area on which the camp 
is located to Cornell for silvicultural 
experiments. It is approximately 
one square mile in area, with several 
types common in the Adirondacks 
well represented. ; 

Professor R. S. Hosmer arrived ir 
camp Tuesday afternoon but he left 
the following morning taking Pro- 
fessor Spring with him, to attend the 
meeting of the New York Section 0 
the Society of American Foresters 4 
Poughkeepsie. Professor Recknage! 
also left for a short trip to Ithaca. 
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STVDENT SVPPLY 
STORE 


403 College Avenue 


Engraved Writing Paper at a price you 
can afford to use. 


Fraternity Crests and Cornell Seal paper 
very low in price. 


Remember this old time store when you 
want College supplies. 


We know what the Student wants. 
Busy since 1909. 


OPEN EVENINGS UNTIL 9 O’CLOCK. 


C. B. Burling, Prop. 


The Cornell Countryman 








Modern Methods Quality Materials 


We are the official shoe Rebuilders for 
the Cornell Athletic Association | 


Why Not Yours? 


We welcome the opportunity of 


servin g you 


Peter Scusa 


Shoe Rebuilder 


We Call and Deliver 


Lowest Price Dial V9.4 9 











Get Just What You Want 


at 


Johnny’s Coffee 
Shoppe 


PROMPT 
COURTEOUS 


and 
SANITARY 
SERVICE 


Dryden Road 
Just Above College Avenue 











If we didn’t think that 


ARCTIC 
ICE CREAM 


was the best kind, we wouldn’t ask you 


to get some and try it 


Stewards buy most efficiently 
here? 





JUST ACROSS THE INLET 
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The Ag-Domecon 


Association 








